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that in certain aspects we were falling behind our Continental com-
petitors. This led to a demand for the provision of scientific and
technical instruction for workpeople. In 1852 the Normal School
of Design became the Department of Practical Art in the Board of
Trade, and the following year a Science Division was added. Its
name was then changed to that of the Science and Art Department
of the Board of Trade, and it was housed at South Kensington.
When, in 1856, the Select Committee of the Privy Council became
the Education Department of the Committee of Council, the Science
and Art Department was put under its wing. The Royal College
of Chemistry had been opened in 1845 and the Government School
of Mines and Science applied to the Arts was established in 1851.
These two were amalgamated for some years, but were again separ-
ated in 1890 under the titles of the Royal College of Science and
the Royal School of Mines, South Kensington. The Normal School
of Design eventually became the Royal College of Art which was
established in 1896.
In order to encourage the teaching of science and art, the Science
and Art Department instituted examinations and made grants to
schools which presented successful pupils. In 1851 the number of
science classes in the country was thirty-eight, with 1,300 pupils. It
had risen to seventy schools with 2,543 pupils in 1861. The main
problem was that of obtaining an adequate supply of suitably quali-
fied teachers. Common sense would have suggested the foundation
of a School of Science at which teachers of science could be trained.
The official mind, however, did not work in this way; and the
Department fell back upon the traditional method of encouraging
a subject, and in 1859 instituted a special examination for teachers
of science. The remuneration of the teachers who qualified
depended upon the number of their pupils who passed the special
examinations held by the Department. No arrangements, however,
were made for ensuring that the teachers were properly prepared
for the examinations. The influence of this policy was thoroughly
bad. Teachers, in order to qualify, got up information from text-
books and afterwards crammed their pupils so as to obtain the
maximum amount of grant from the Department. It was possible
to pass the examinations without doing any practical work and
many candidates obtained certificates who had never seen or
handled any scientific apparatus. "Many self-taught students col-
lected South Kensington certificates by the dozen. There is a